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‘SECULAR EDUCATION, 


Tue slightest reflection will convince every sentient being that the cor- 


ruptibility of man’s nature, his perishable mortality, is indelibly im- 


_. pressed on all his works. This finality varies with the amount of skill 
_ developed in the human structure. The great monarchies of old—mys- 
terious Chaldza, voluptuous Assyria, stupendous Egypt, sensual Persia, | 
3 spiritual Greece, warlike Rome—furnish instances of destructibility 
_- arrested in part by science, by knowledge, by intellect, by dominion, but.» 
_ still not averted when the human agencies which had maintained them 
were exhausted, and when man, having nothing bevond himself on 
_ which to fall back, perished from natural causes, 
the overwhelming Goths, those incarnations of the great physical, like 
meteoric lights, flashed fora moment in the gloomy atmosphere of 
decaying matter, and then vanished as suddenly and as mysteriously as 
This is not in anywise astonishing. _ Nature, although ever renewing — 
itself, lives only on the decomposition of itself: to-day’s corruption fur- 
nishes the elements for to-morrow's existence; the generation of one 
age is, in more than the literal sense, the parent of that of another. 
Providence alone is self-existent and eternal; God only can stamp on. 
humanity his own type: the body decays, and, will have been for ever 
like the carcass of the inferior animal, but. for the decree which bids || 
the soul borrow its future from eternity. Christianity,? and the traths 
it has extracted from the Bible, have been, and are, the main cause 
of difference between the empires of antiquity and the kingdoms of 


The barbaric Huns, 


modern times. While those crumbled into dust, “and, like the baseless 


fabric of a vision, left not a wreck behind,” these have been gradually 


advancing towards perfection, for their vitality has been derived from a 
source which is eternally inexhaustible. The religion of the ancients 


sensibility of Greek philosophy succumbed before the more hardy Virtus 
of the Roman mythology, and this, in its turn, “ paled its. ineffectual 
- fires” before the suc that shone from the Book of God. 


© Except the Lord build the house, vainly toil the labourers,” says 


the inspired Psalmist, in humble acknowledgment that every under- 


taking, to be successful, must employ more than human agency. — a 
With such evidence, it is surprising that God-serving men attempt to 


‘establish any system which shall derive its principal support from human 
resources, And yet secular education? stands in bold relief, ag an in- 
stance of perverted judgment too palpable to escape notive, more espe-— 
cially when it is-sought to be introduced into Jewish schools. True, | salvation, were here to be instructed to be useful citizens, 

- without any reference whatever to ereed. There was no harm in this 
idea; but so does sectarianism misguide men, and so-selfish is.orthodoxy _ 
(a0 matter of what particular form of religion), that there cannot be 
‘any trath which is not seen through the peculiar medium that it sets up, — 
and hence, in carrying out the plan, the bible came to be altogether 
avoided, and reference to its teachings carefully eschewed, lest some 
great moral priuciple, which really admits of only one interpretation, 
it is employed, because it was Christianity. which disseminuted Judaism should prove unacceptable, because not enunciated by the self-elected 
‘caly "The Bible was the vivifying principle which Judaism had infused 


secular education provides for the religious instruction of ‘its. pupils: 


under their respective denominational pastors; but every one at all 


familiar with the peculiarities of spiritual views, will see how incompati- 
ble the two informations must be, and how much the worldly teacher 


! Be it at once understood, that no peculiarity of creed is here sought to be par- 
ticu‘arised. The term Judaism wou'd ¢qually well express what is designed to be 
understood —viz., the great truths of revelation, of religion, and of morality—but 


into Christianity, that this latter might spread it throughout a world, for which the 
restrictsonde of Mosaism were not designed. Israel was destined to be the nucleus 


whence mankind were to bless themselves; it could impart its truths, not its | 
| shladibes like the central sun, it could yield light to its satellites, remaining itself 


ti while they permeated space. iat 
one take exception at the apparent littleness of ehild-training ascom-. 
pared with the rise and decay of great monarchies, The intellectual now rules 


where swayed the sensual ; no empire is so powerful as that of mind, no dominion 
so extensive as that ofreasom, 


was ‘of the earth, earthy; the beacon on the “ rock” was engulphed | 
in the. general ruin with those who had kindled it, and even the Moral. 
could not compensate for the total absence of the Spiritual. The refined 


than 1500 years before. 


must clash with the sectarian instructor, to the injury of both. Thus, 
while the secular system inculcates honesty, industry, forethought, and — 
skill, as the highest ends of existence, the spiritual plan, dogmatising 
religions truths, claims foremost rank for its particular doctrines, in both — 
faith and practice; and the student, attracted by the two opposite ex- — 
tremes, will, in all probability, remain equally removed from both} — 
| For, to suppose a man endowed with any ennobling quality, or capable 
| on principle-of a high-souled act, without being impelled by religion, is. 
to imagine an impossibility, or rather a phenomenon which may appear — 
to the easily-deceived senses, but does not in reality exist. And, in like | 
manner, to imagine the sectarian who sees no salvation but through his 
peculiar medium, who “ deals damnation” on all denominations save his 
own, who believes that Providence has created, and is still calling into | | 
existence, myriads of souls to which a future bliss is impossible—to 
imagine such an individual educated is to pervert the application of — 
_ knowledge; and to train the mind to any but humanising influences. =~ 
The great error of secular education is its utterly ignoring the reli-— 
gious element, and its incompatibility, therefore, with permanent en- — 
Morality must be based on religion; worldly principles 
|) cannot be firm except they be founded on’ heaven-taught truths. Ad- 
-miration may be felt for genius and the scientific skill that can penetrate — 
into the mysteries of nature ; but veneration and love are only for the — 


durance, 


scholar whose highest aim is to square science with the bible, and who 


worships nature through her God, instead of deifying a creation of 


his own reason, and bowing to himself through his idol, — 


It is not attempted to assert, that the projectors of secular education - 
(such as Birkbeck, Coombe, Ellis, ete.) were actuated by any butthe 
best views. Themselves ornaments to society, and an honour tothe | 

system under which they had trained themselves, they were as much | 
above the errors of any method as most methods, per se, are beneath — 
| Themselves, doubtless, firm believers in religious truths, — 


contempt. firn 
they never dreamed that a system, so admirably adapted to expand the 


mind and cultivate the intellect, might leave the heart untouched, the 
soul unformed. And yet so it is. 
nant,” taught doctrines of love and charity, which the Jews admired — 


who preached the New Cove- 


while they did not need, for Moses had uttered like sentiments more 


ere it reaches its ocean home, into the turgid, boiling stream, corrupted 


by the foreign matter which it bears on its bosom, and coloured by ad- — 


ventitious substances differing in different localities. 


- Secu'ar education was an attempt to adapt the field of mental im-— 
provement to universal culture. There every sect was totmeeton neutral 


ground; the Churchman, the Unitarian, the Dissenter, the Catholic, 
whose respective religious trainings were to inculcate one doctrine of 


standard of excellence. ‘Tho result may be anticipated: the bible, no 


longer the first of all books, was either altogether overlooked, or re-— 
garded as by no means essential to the development of truth; morality 


> Facts outweigh assertions, just as truths controvert opinions. . The writer 


“knows more than one instance of well-informed young men, educated under the 
secular system, without any religious faith whatever} as nearly atheists as possible; 
teachers whose definition of the word “ natural,” in what is called an object-lesson, — 


would shock the believer in revelation, and lay the foundation for future misery in 
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94 || the Post Office, the amount of the same will be added 


His disciples, or those who called themselves _ 
Christians, perpetrated for His sake St. Bartholomew's branded 
| and pillaged the Jew, and enacted penal laws for Irish Catholics, The 
pellucid spring, gushing in dazzling purity from its rocky bed, swells, 
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- obnoxious, to subvert all that is deer to the Istaelites. 


dogical inducticns fell heavily upon the 


was to be founded on industrious habits and skilful artisanship, and not 


on the strér basis of religion; reason was to be expanded, while faith 


was to slumber, and the neophyte was to bow before the grandeur of | 
nature—not through her God, but through the scientific proofs that his | 


intellect could adduce of her eternal operations. All the religious in- 
struction of the parental roof—in some cases lax, in many not enforced 
—could not counteract the effects of this systematic and skilfully- 
adapted secularisation; and hence Atheism, or something nearly akin 
thereto, was that offspring of this intellectual culture which the religionist 
was to dread. And he does dread it: he looks on secular education as 
the spirit of the physical Frankenstein, and on #s creation as the em- 
bodiment of fis monster. So long, however, as his own hearth was 
uninvaded he held his peace, content that his neighbours should correct 
their own errors; but when this Caliban was held up to his notice— 


when it was attempted to wean him from his book of books, then the 
Jewish religionist raised his warning voice, to protest against an 1nno~ 


vation which he’ believed fraught with pernicious consequences, and 


_Epucaror. 


THE CONVERT. 
From The Israelite.” 
(Continued from page 12.) 


[sane and Zodek were not a little amazed when, on entering the | 
"synagogue, Samuel Cohn stood on the platform before the ark, preach-— 
ing a sermon in a purely German style, and constructed according to 


the rules of rhetoric. The congregation listened attentively to the elo- 


ution of the fervent and daring speaker, who appeared to utter the 
language of a warm and noble heart, beating high for his religion and 
his nation. He concluded his sermon by depicting in glowing language 
the final triamph of truth, when Jews and Gentiles would meet to form | 
 ‘g great and goodly fraternity. ‘On that day God will be one, and his 
mame one,”’ were the concluding terms of the sermon. Samuel then |) 
opened the ark, took out the scroll of the law, handed it. over to his 
delighted father, who went through the usual ceremonies and prayers. 
The service was finished, and the worshippers left the synagogue ; many 


went home, others formed groups in the street, to converse on the 
merits and demerits of the sermon and the young preacher of the day. 
Most loudly both were denounced by Zodek; he condemned in strong 


terms the new practice of preaching in the synagogue and during divine 


service in the language of the Gentiles. He was especially enraged at 


the conelusion of the sermon, in which it was stated that Jews and Gen- 


tiles would meet to form a great and godly fraternity; he was of the 


opinion that this was an advice to them to leave Judaism and to embrace | 
Christianity.‘ And this advice,” Zodek continued, while casting a 


look upon his father, “ bereft me of my brother.” Many of the men 
coincided with Zodek; and taking the handkerchiefs from their pockets, 


and twisting thew around their hands, not to violate the Rabbinical law | 


prohibiting to carry anything in the pocket on Sabbath, they denounced 
Samuel Coho as a heretic, and looked satisfied upon themselves, being 


in their cwn opinion the ne plus ultra of Jewish piety. The young and 
_ the better informed portion of the old men of. Koenigsberg entertained |) 
quite @ contrary opinion of Samuel Cohn ; they thought the sermon 
was eycellent, the doetrines expounded were truly Jewish, and could 
- not sappress their desire to hear every Sabbath such an excellent 


Isaac Baum and Zodek went home. Zodek knew to-day no theme 


of conversation but the sermon of Samuel.Cohn. There was so much 


foreign and frivolous, 80 much heritical and anti-Judaic in it, that Zodek 
could not bridle his zeal to condemn the young preacher most unhesi- 
tatingly, notwithstanding the profound silence of his father, the dis- 


_ pleased countenance of his mother, and the tears of his sister. ‘Zodek 


had not exhausted his topic of conversation when his parents took their 


~ usual rest after the Sabbath dinner, and Rachel had told him that he 
was intolerably talkative. When bis father opened again his eyes, 
Zodek continued slandering and calumuiating Samuel Cohn, until finally 


his father said, in somewhat an angry tone, ‘ Thou shalt not curse the 


deaf." This short sentence stopped the zealous defender of the religion 
of his fathers for awhile; but he was just about continuing his econ- | 


Whea-the call of tle sexton inviting to the Shiur put || 
end tathe conversation, | 


In former days it. was customary among the Jews to assemble on the 


afiernoon of the Sabbath for the purpose of hearing read a portion of 
the Talwad, or of another Rabbinical work, and this lecture’ was called 
Shiur. Isaac and Zodek, as usual, went to hear the Shiur. Rabbi 


Hayum Cohn read a section of a Rabbinical casuistical work on the 


ceremonial laws, called Orach Chayim (The Path of Life). Questions | 
were proposed by the hearers 


| wearers as usual, which were cally auswered by 
the old sage. » But the friends of the Pilpul (an illogical and disorderly 
discussion of Rabbinical topies) displayed to-day the most acute side of 


their sophistry, so that the old man had not wit enough, nor sufficient | 


breath, to hold them down. Samuel Cohn, who was up to that moment 
a silent spectator, begged leave of his father to answer a few of the pro- 
posed questions, which was cheerfully granted. Samuel replied, His 


heroes of sophistry ; the current 
sly on the philosophical exactness 
en minutes the opponents were 
: | looked amazed at the young man; 
Shiur was finished, they congratulated the old Rabbi for 
to the world such an eminent son to do honour to his 


of their unripe criticism broke harmles 
of Samuel Cohn, and in tess than t 
silenced. The learned ‘lalmudists 
and when the 
having given 
name. 


Zodek stood silently by his father. His countenance betrayed the © 
unpleasant emotions of his mind, and there was no chance for him to 
utter his unfriendly sentiments. But such an opportunity soon offered. 
for when silence was restored, Isaac Baum rose, and thus addressed the 
old Rabbi: ‘ Rabbi,” said he, “ last night, between eleven and twelys 
o’clock, a spectre appeared to me in the form of my mother (peace be 


her!), and demanded imperatively of me to do a certain thing, 


Am I obliged to do so?” Zodek turned pale, his knees trembled, and — 
he could hardly maintain himself in an erect position. The. old sage 


| calmly answered, ‘Our law does not provide for such cases, hence | 


cannot decide. I, for my part, am inclined to believe that a spectre 
never appeared to any man, though some of our Rabbins of blessed 


memory maintaived the contrary.” Zodek suddenly interrupted the 


Rabbi—* I myself, with these my eyes, have seen the same spectre 
last night; it was a human figure without a head.” Rabbi Hayim was 
somewhat surprised at this statement ; and turning towards Samuel, he 
said, ‘‘ What is thy opinion, my son?” Samuel Cohn briefly stated 
that he disbelieved the existence of spectres, evil spirits, and demons. 


| and after he had given his reasons for that belief, he continued, turning 
towards Isaac and Zodek Baum, “If a spectre appeared to you,{ would © 
| advise you to send for the doctor; for such extraordinary visions have 
their origin in a disorderly brain, which is usually the result of indiges. — 


tion.”—** Didst thou understand him ?”’ Zodek whispered to his father, 
before the last part of the sentence was spoken; “he accuses us of — 


having frightful visions on account of our having abandoned my brother, 


the doctor.” This was enough to enrage the old man; and like a fury _ 
he clenched his fists, and' rising, to the utmost surprise of; all present, 

exclaimed, ‘* Satan, seducer, dost thou come to scoff at the unhappy 
father, after thou hast bereft him of his eldest son?’ He then rapidly 
advanced towards Samuel; his clenched fists and excited: manner be- 


_trayed his intention to strike the young man; and before one of those 


present could interfere, Isaac Baum was close enough to Samuel to 


strike him. But his hands, lifted up for the blow, slowly fell down, the — 
wild features of his face suddenly assumed a mild appearance, and tears — 
entered his dim eyes. ‘It is my first-born son,” said the old map, - 

overcome by the calm and compassionate looks of Samuel Cohn, and 
by the portrait of his son, handed him in that moment of excitement, — 
Samuel, from his knowledge of the. cause of this outbreak, was all com- — 
passion—for the excited conduct of Isaac Baum was an index to theold _ 
man’s wounded heart. He gave the likeness of his friend to the old 


father, with the remark, spoken in the kindest and softest tone, “Old 


man, you were not bereft of your son; he lives, he is as kind and — 


amiable as he was in days of yore; he was misguided, but, verily, not 

by me.”—‘* Not by you? Prove it, if you can,” said» Zodek, with a 
triumphant sneer upon his lips. Samuel took out of his pocket the 
paper handed to him for this purpose by his friend, and with the remark, 


_“ Please read it to your father,” he handed it over to Zodek, who read 


reluctantly the instrument, at once overthrowing the artful fabric of — 


intrigues which he had erected cunningly and maliciously. Isaac Baum : 


stood motionless while his son read the declaration of Samuel's. inno- 
cence; he then cast a look on the paper, and murmured, ‘* This is the 
image, and that is the handwriting, of my eldest son.” Then he re- 
peated slowly the words of Samuel Cohn; his whole soul appeared 
engulphed by their contemplation ; he repeated those words three and 


|| four times, and none of the bystanders interrupted him, as every one — 
cempassionately looked at the old man, upon whose countenance the 


struggle between grief, pain, and hope, were distinctively depicted. — 
Suddenly he looked proudly around, then advanced towards Samuel 
Cohn, and fixing his eyes upon him, he said, in a firm tone, “ Young 
man, the stain which my eldest son has brought. on my family is $0 
great, that I deemed it inevitably necessary to sacrifice my only daughter 
in order to cover that stain. My daughter Rachel is an amiable and 


kind-hearted child; she loves you tenderly, I am convinced of it. 


Samuel,” continued the old man, with a rising emphasis, ‘‘ your sermon 
of to-day, and your sagacious replies to our learned men, convince me — 
that you will be a benevolent shepherd of the flock of Israel. Begin — 
your work in the garden of the Lord, I will give youa noble and grand 

theme; reclaim my son, my misguided, still beloved son; bring him 
back to his parents, and to the religion of his fathers; bring back my 


son, and thy reward be Rachel.” Here the old man stopped, and, 


hausted by over-exertion, he fell back upon his chair, Samuel could — 


hot reply, his emotions had overcome him; he pressed his burning lips 


upon the hand of the old man. A solemn silence reigned in the room, 
and many an eye of a sturdy man was filled with tears. Isaac Baum — 
meanwhile recovered, and having laid his hand upon the Rabbinical 
book before him, he continued thus: ‘ Samuel, thou shalt not see me 


again, nor shalt thou see Rachel, nor shalt thou ever ask of me in avy 
‘way my consent to marry my daughter, until thou hast reclaimed my ~ 


| 


son, as sure as God liveth.” 


Here the voice of the sexton was heard, calling the people to Minchah 
(afteraoon service). The whole assembly silently retired, Samuel Cohn — 
alone remained behind. ‘Not even see her !” the young man muf- 
mured between his teeth; “ not even tell her that I attempted to save 
her!” He stood for awhile lost in painful thoughts, then exclaimed, 
“Alas! Rachel is lost for me; how shall I reclaim him? Havel not 
tried in vain almost all means at my command? Can I tell him hit 
father values my talents more than the gold of his neighbour? ! 
know it? and if I tell him so, will this reclaim him? Rachel, poo 
unhappy maiden,” Samuel exclaimed, after awhile, “ I cannot dry up 
thy tears! thou art lost for me! there is no glimpse of hope!” A 
white ball flying through the open window, and falling down at the feet 
of Samuel, attracted his attention ; he picked it up, and, on anrolling 
it, he found it to be a white handkerchief, wet, as if with@ears, bearing 
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_ JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


_in the corner the name of Rachel Baum. The 


to his lips, and covering it with a flood of tears, he exclaimed, “ Rachel’s 
name and Rachel’s tears! God be merciful!’ With these words he 


retired to attend the service, and prayed as certainly but a few in the | 


synagogue did, 


_ DESCRIPTION OF JERUSALEM. 
_ (Concluded from page 4.) | 
Descending Mount Sion on the eastern side, the eye is attracted by the 
fountain and pool of Siloam. The brook itself is ill-supplied with water. 
A few paces to the northward is the source of the scanty rivulet: it ap- 
pears in a recess about twenty feet lower than the surface, and under 


-an arched vault of masonry tolerably well executed. The rock had 
been originally hewn down to reach this pool ; and a small winding || 


passage, of which only the beginning is seen, is said to convey the 
water out of the valley, and to supply the means of irrigating the little 
gardens still cultivated in that spot. | 
_ It is said to have a kind of ebb and flow, sometimes discharging its 
current like the fountain of Vaucluse, at others retaining and scarcely 
suffering it to run at all, The Levites, we are told, used to sprinkle 
the water of Siloam on the altar at the Feast of Tabernacles, saying, 
“ Ye shall draw water with joy from the wells of salvation.” + 
The Valley of Jehoshaphat stretches between the eastern walls of 
_ the city and the Mount of Olives, containing a great variety of objects, 
_ to which allusion is made in the sacred writings. It was sometimes 
called the King’s Dale, from a reference to an event recorded in the 
history of Abraham ; and was afterwards distinguished by the name of 
Jehoshaphat, because that sovereign erected in it a magnificent tomb. 
This narrow ravine seems to have always served as a burying-place for 
the inhabitants of the holy city : there are seen monuments of the most 
- remote ages, as well as of modern times; thither the descendants of 
_ Jacob resort from the four quarters of the globe, to yield up their last 


_“ Observing many Jews, whem I could easily reeognise by their yellow 
turbans, quick dark eyes, black eyebrows, and bushy beards, walking 
about the place, and reposing along the brook Kedron ina pensive 


ing the subject of their meditation—‘ By the rivers we sat down and 


wept when we remembered Zion.’ Upon frequently inquiring the motive | 
that prompted them in attempting to go to Jerusalem, the answer was, | probably the last remnant of Jerusalem as it appeared in the days of — 
| Solomon and of his immediate successors. 


To die in the land of our fathers’” (Travels by Rae Wilson, vol. i. 


_-‘This valley or dale still exhibits a very desolate appearance. The 


western side is a high chalk-cliff, supporting -the walls of the city, above 
whieh is seen Jerusalem itself; while the eastern acclivity is formed by 
the Mount of Olives and the Mount of Offence, so called from the 

idolatry which darkens the fame of Solomon. These two hills are 

nearly naked, and of a dull-red colour. On their slopes are observed 
a few bleak and parched vines, some groves of wild olive-trees, wastes 
covered with hyssop, chapels, oratorios, and mosques in ruins. At the 


bottom of the valley is a bridge of a single arch, thrown aeross the 


channel of the brook Kedron. | The stones in the Jewish cemetery look 
like a heap of rubbish at the foot of the declivity, below the Arab vil- 


lage of Siloarie, the paltry houses of which are scarcely to be distin- 
. guished from the surrounding sepulchres. From the stillness of the 
city, whence no smoke arises and no noise proceeds—from the solitude — 
of these hills, where tio living creature is to be seen—from the ruinous — 


~ state of all these tombs, overthrown, broken, and half-open—one might 


imagine that the last trumpet had already sounded, and that the Valley 


Jehoshaphat was about to render up its dead. 
Amidst this scene of desolation, three monuments arrest the eyes of | 


the intelligent pilgrim: the tombs of Zachariah, of Absalom, and of 


of these is a square mass of rock, hewn down into form, and isolated 
from the quarry out of which it is cut by a passage of twelve or fifteen 


feet wide on three of its sides ; the fourth or western front being open | 


towards the valley and to Mount Moriah, the foot of which is only a 


few vards distant. This huge stone is eight paces in length on each | 
side, and about twenty feet high in the front, and ten feet high at the | 


back ; the hill on which it stands having a steep ascent. It has four 
semi-columns cut out of the same rock on each of its faces, with a 


pilaster at each angle, all of a mixed Tonic order, and ornamented in || 
bad taste. The architraves, the full moulding, and the deep overhang- | 
ing cornice which finishes the square, are all perfectly after the Egyp- 


tian manner; and the whole is surmounted by a pyramid, the sloping 


sides of which rise from the very edges of the’square below, and termi- | 


nate in a finished point. 
The body of this monument, it has been alrcady stated, is one solid 
mass of rock, as well as its semi-columns on each face, but the tapering 


ornament on the top appears to be of masonry ; its sides, however, are | 


perfectly smooth, like the coated pyramids of Sahara and Dashour, and 
not graduated by stages like those of Djizeh in Lower Egypt. | 
Inconsiderable in size, and paltry in its decorations, this monument, 
“nevertheless, is extremely curious. There is no appearance of ae en- 
trance into any part of it; so that it stems, if a tomb, to have a3 


firmly closed as those of Egypt, and perhaps from the same respect for ; 


original style 
th the dead, It is probable, indeed, that the origina y 
aa okie of the building are derived from the country of the Phar.ous, 
while the Grecian columns and pilasters may be the work - a much 
later period, when the Jews had learned to combine with ” many 


¥ 


young man pressed it _ piles of their more ancient architecture the elegant lightness which dis- 
_ tinguished the times of the Seleucids. 3 | 
| In the immediate vicinity is the tomb of Jehoshaphat. The front of 
i excavation has two Dorie pillars of small size, but of just propor- 
tions, 


18, Houndediteh 


In the interior are three chambers, all of them rude and irre- 
gular in their form, in one of which were several grave-stones, removed, 


we may suppose, from the open ground for greater security. Like all 


| the rest, they were flat slabs of an oblong shape, from three to six 


inches in thickness, and evidently a portion of the limestone-rock which 


composes the adjoining hills. 


Opposite to this, on the east, is the reputed tomb of Absalom, resem-. 
bling nearly, in the size, form, and decoration of its square base, that 


of Zachariah already described, except that it is sculptured with the 


metopes and triglyphs of the Doric order. This is surmounted by a 
sharp conical dome, having large mouldings running round its base, and. 
on the top something like an imitation of flame. Here, again, there is 


80 strange a mixture of style and ornament, that ohe knows not to what — 


age to attribute the structure viewed asa whole. The square, mass 


‘below is solid, and the Ionic columns, which are seen on each of its - : 
faces, are half indented in the rock itself. The dome is of masonr x 


and on the eastern side of it there isa square aperture. General y 


|, speaking, the sight of this mausoleum rather confirms’ the idea sug- 


gested by the tomb of Zachariah, that the hewn mass of solid rock, the 
surmounting pyramid and dome of masonry, and the sculptured frieze — 


and Tonic columns wrought on the faces of the ‘square below, were. 


works of different periods; being probably ancient sepulchres, the pri- 


| mitive character of which had been changed by the subsequent addition __ 
| of foreign ornaments. There is, besides, every reason to believe that — 


this monument really occupies the site of the one which was set up by 


him whose name it bears. “ Now Absalom, in his lifetime, had reared 
up for himself a pillar, which is in the King’s Dale: for he said, I have 
‘no son to keep my name in remembrance; and he calledthe pillar after 
his own name: and it is called unto this day, Absalom's Place”’(2Sam, > 
breath; and a foreigner sells to them, for its weight in gold, a scanty | 


spot of earth to cover their remains in the country of their ancestors. | Jerusalem, we have no remains of the primitive architecture of its in- 


habitants. This reservoir, a hundred and fifty feet long and forty — 
_ broad, is still to be seen near St. Stephen’s Gate, where it bounded the 
| ng : ‘ | Temple on the north. The sides are walled by means of large stones, | 
mood, the pathetic language of the Psalmist occurred tome, as express- || joined together by iron cramps, and covered with flints embedded ina 
substance resembling plaster. Here the lambs destined for sacrifice — 

were washed. It receives a melancholy interest from the fact, that itis 


‘Chateaubriand is of opinion that, except the pool of Bethesda at 


It cannot be denied that the tombs in the valley of Jehoshaphat dis- 
play an alliance of Egyptian and Grecian taste; and, in naturalisingin 
their capital the architecture of Memphis and of Athens, it is equally 


| certain that the Jews mixed with it. the forms of their own peculiar 


style. From this combination resulted a heterogeneous kind of strue- 
ture, forming, as it were, the link between the pyramids and the Par- | 
thenon—monuments in which you discover a pensive yet bold and — 
elevated genius, associated with a pleasing and cultivated imagination. __ 

Our limits forbid us to follow the footsteps of the pilgrim in his 


| minute survey of the “ Sepulchres of the Kings,” which, itis acknow- — 


ledged, cannot be traced back to a remoter.era than that of the Grecian ~ 


dynasty at Antioch and Damascus. ‘There are several other tombs and 
-grottos to which tradition has attached venerac'e names, and even con- 


secrated them as the scene of important events; but as they are not 
remarkable on any other account, we shall not extend to an undue 
length our description of the holy places under the walls of Jerusalem. 


DEBORAH'S INVOCATION, 
By Mas. Hartoa, tate Miss Marion Moss. 


| One of the Authoresses of “ The Romance of Jewish History,” ete., etc. 
the king whose name still distinguishes the valley. The first-mentioned | of the 


-Faruenr, how long shall thy children groan, 
slavery’s iron bands ? 
- When wilt Thou rend the yoke from our necks? — 
the fetters from our hands? | 


Yea, we have erred, we have gone astray, 
have bowed at the stranger's shrine; ts 
‘We have worshipped their gods of wood and clay, 

But our hearts to-day are Thine, 


Twenty years have we borne our shame 
-_[n anguish and despair, 
Until, like Cair ‘, our punishment 
‘Is greater thau we can bear, 


For Jabin, like Pharaoh, o'er us rules. 
With agespotSiron.rod;. 

And. who shall aid us, if not Thou, © 

Our Father and our God. 

Deign, then,’to hear our supphant cry, 
As Thou hearil’st our sires’ of yore, 

And receive the watiterers of Thy flock 


Back to Thy fale once nore. 


Farz Scuoon, Fifty boys of this scho ol visited, 
on Wedaesday last, the Hall gf Arts, in St. Martin’s-lane, by. tnvitetio 
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*_* Correspondents are respectfully informed, that no notice can be taken 


 Sappata commences this afternoon at 6 o'clock; and Nigut to-morrow 


synagogue, Mary Arches-street, at about one o'clock. 


_ easily imagine how much greater was that feeling on an occasion like 


Z blessing and a curse ;” “ [ have set before you life and death, a bless- 
ing and a cursing: therefore choose life.” God has granted unto man | 
wisdom, that he might choose life here and hereafter ; and inallthoughts | 


which, if allowed, would, serpent-like, enter their paradise, cankering 
_and destroying all their earthly happiness. 


_ country, and he trusted that there he would faithfully and conscien- 


_ tously fulfil the duties of his sacred office, and attend to the religious — 
instruction of the children. 


_ ought also to remember that he was taking his bride from her home, 


aa therefore behoved him ever to compensate for that which for his sake 


Tie Rewish Chronicle. 


of Communications unless they be PRIVATELY authenticated. — 


(Saturday) at 32 minutes after 7 P.M. | 
Portions of Scripture, x3n ‘2 Deut. xxi. 10 to xxv. 19. 
| Haphtorah, Isaiah liv. 


‘VISIT OF THE CHIEF RABBI TO THE EXETER _ 


Mr. ALEX ALEXANDER, president of the Exeter congregation, accom- — 


panied by the Rev. Meyer Mendelsohn, their newly-appointed reader, \ 
~ having waited. on the Rev. Dr. Adler, who was staying at Torquay, to | 
arrange what day would be most convenient for the doctor's pastoral visit, + 
- Sunday, the 20th ult., was the day appointed; and it was also arranged, 


hy the request of the parties, sanctioned by the president, that the mar- | 


riage ceremony between the Rev. B. Albu and Miss Silserston should | 4 totiow the custom ‘never deviated from by a loyal community 


‘The Rev. the Chief Rabbi arrived at Exeter by the half-past nine’ 
o'clock train, accompanied by his two daughters and his second son, 
They were met at the station by the president, the reader, the members 
of the committee, etc., and conducted to the president’s residence in 
carriages and pairs, where the party partook of breakfast. ose 


The doctor afterwards visited the burial-ground and other : public |} 


places in the keeping of the congregation, and arrived at the ancient 
The synagogue was crowded to excess; the ladies’ gallery particularly 
so, almost amounting to suffocation. Shortly after one o'clock, the 


following is an outline :— 


He commenced by expressing his gratification at addressing, for the. | 
_ first time, the orthodox congregation of the ancient synagogue of Exeter. © 
_ He said, that though he was at all times deeply impressed with the 


solemnity of the ceremony in which he was ‘engaged, still they could 


the present, when one of the parties concerned was he who had for 
some time held the sacred office of minister to their congregation at 
Exeter. He then addressed the bride and bridegroom, taking his text 
from Deut. xi, 26, and xxx. 19: “ Behold, I set before you this day a 


and actions it behoved them not only to bear in mind the effect that 
such actions would have on this life, but also on. the life to come; and 


amid all the trials and bitterness of this life, from which none were || 
_ exempted, a sustaining hope would be felt in the dispensation that bade 


them prepare for a better world. He bade them beware of suspicion, 
troyin They should carefully 
watch trivial circumstances and causes of dispute or anger; for though 
these at first sight be small, and deemed scarcely worthy of notice, still, 


like a rivulet, they gradually increased, until they became as a flood, | 


breaking through all boundaries, and overwhelming all that came within 
its reach. He (the bridegroom) had come from other lands, and found 
a settlement here; he was now about to depart to another part of the 


é He was about, also, to take with him a 
bride, with whom, from the religious education she had received, and 
those with whom she had dwelt, he would doubtless live happily. He 


and those who had for many years shared her. joys and sorrows; it 


ashe left, and to prove to her a conscientious, loving, and faithful hus- 
band. To the bride he said, that she ought always to be careful, as a 


daughter of Israel, never to interfere public affairs ; for a departure 


from this bred mischief. She and her husband ought to strive to be as 
_ one, having but one thought and one desire, each other's happiness. 

Her duties and responsibilities were great, but were such as she, from 

the education she had received, and from the love and care she had ex- 
perienced from parents and friends, would doubtless enable her to fulfil, 
and to prove herself a truly affectionats, faithful, and religious wife. 
In conclusion, the Chief Rabbi, touruing oy the immortality of the soul, 
addressed himself not only to *'.use ede oe interested in the cere- 
mony, but also to the cong -egation, who seeme deeply impressed with 
his remarks. He said that all the blessings of this life were centred in 
the word Shalom, signifying peace and/ concord, which they should 
always strive to preserve in all the affafrs and relations of this life. 
They would all, doubtless, in this life méet with storms and sunshine, 


~ Rev. Doctor, in his full robes, accompanied by the president, entered | 
the synagogue, and solemised the marriage of the Rev. Berthold Albu 
. with Miss’ Bella Silverston, during which he delivered an address. The © 


joys and sorrows ; but their religion won) 
for the joys of the world to-tome,, d them, and ‘prepare 


| 


4 The Presideng then proposed the health of the Vice-president, -~. 


‘The ceremony being concluded, the Chief Rabbi examined the build. 
ing and the ark, which contains. several MSS. of the Pentateuch. He. 
then retired to the inner chamber of the synagogue, where a yery 
elegant dejeuner was provided by the members of the congregation, to — 
which about seventy persons sat down. The room was very tasteful] 


decorated with foliage and flowers, and the arrangements of the table 


were at once elegant to the eye and suggestive to the appetite. The 
walls of the room were decorated with Hebrew devices from the Hebrew 
Scriptares, which were—* Blessed shalt thou be in coming in,” on one 
side; on the reverse side was, “ Blessed shalt thou be in going out,” 
Over the Chief Rabbi’s seat was the following, “* Thus shall be done to 


the man whom we delight to honour.” The confectionery was the work _ 
of Mrs. Wolfe, of North Bridge, in this city. The wines and liqueurs 


were impotted direct from London for the occasion, for the use of the 


Mr. A. Alexander presided, the Chief Rabbi and: Mr. Mendelsohn, 


the reader of Exeter, being on his right; and Miss Adler and Miss — 


Nuler, daughters of the Chief Rabbi, and Mrs. Alexander, on his left, 


‘Mr. M. Lazarus was vice-president, supported by B. Myers, Esq. (of: 
Heavitree), Mr. Elsnor, Mr. Wolffe, Mr. Basche (of Plymouth), and 


Mr. Barnard. There were also present Messrs. Jonas, Lazarus, and D, 
Lazarus, J. Lyons, J. Alexander, ete., a 

~The President said, that in celebrating the auspicious event of the 
visit of the Chief Rabbi to this ancient and orthodox synagogue, they. 


that of doing honour to the sovereign who presided with so much wis. 
dom and goodness over the councils of this nation. There was no body — 
more loyal and affectionately attached to the Queen and the Royal 
Family than the Jews. ‘The toast was never omitted from their festive 
boards, and on this occasion it musttake precedence. After a few other 
observations, he gave the health of the Queen, which was received with 
the utmost cordiality and loyalty.:: 
The President then rose to give the toast of the day, which was the 


health of the Chief Rabbi; in doing which, however, he assured the — 


meeting that he approached the subject with great anxiety, froma sine 
cere conviction that he was inadequate to do justice to it. Neverthe- 


|| less, he would not shrink from this honour, which the duty of his posi- 


tion required of him. The visit.of the Chief. Rabbi was a marked — 


| epoch, not only in the history of his life, but also in the history of the — 


synagogue—it being the first visit to this ancient and orthodox congre- — 
gation ; and to provide for the reception of that most distinguished gen- — 


tleman was indeed an honour, the appreciation of which he had not 


words to describe. The Chief Rabbi was not only a gentleman of great — 
piety, but of profound learning. He had not only the affection of his 
flock, but of every one with whom his functions brought him in contact, — 


| His heart and soul were in his work; he sought daily and hourly to — 


improve the condition of his flock, both spiritually and temporally. He 


| was a promoter not merely of religious teaching, but a warm and decided 


advocate of secular education (cheers); and, for zeal and ability, he 
could vie with any ecclesiastical head, in any country, and of any deno- 
mination. In conclusion, he trusted the congregation would in due 
course be honoured with another visit, and that the present visit of the 


Rev. Doctor would be a harbinger of peace to the congregation. He | 


prayed that he might live to a good old age, to see joy in his children’s 
children, concluding with a Hebrew sentence to that effect. 

The toast was received with reverential feelings of respect. 8 
_ Dr. Adler returned thanks. He was greatly gratified with the re- — 


ception which he had received, and the compliments which had been 


paid to him by the kind manner in which his name had been introduced 
by the excellent Chairman. He was pleased and delighted with the 
entertainment which they had spread before him, and still more $0 by 
the way in which the ancient synagogue, the burial ground, and other 
offices were maintained ; but, above all, for the. spirit of religion and 
harmony which seemed to pervade the congregation. He was happy 
find that they were now a united congregation, whose orthodox pri 
ciples were a comfort to every son of Israel, who had the privilege of 
coming in contact With them. He then referred to the energy of the. 


| President, through whose exertions the synagogue had been repaired 


and beautified, and whose admirable manner of assisting in the service” 
had received his warm approbation, and mentioned the kindness he had 
received at his hands, both publicly and privately. He hoped a school 


|| for girls and boys would be established; and he trusted, when he visited 


them again, to find the present harmony prevailing, with inereased 
_ Mr. M., Lazarns, the Vice-president, then proposed the health of the 
President, whose active talents and great usefulness in the congregation 
he warmly eulogised. He acknowledged the benefits which his useful- 
ness had conferred on the congregation, and which all had receiv 
from his religious assistance ; and having adverted to a few other topics 
of a congregational nature, he concluded by proposing the toast, all 
was received with great cordiality. | | 5 
The President returned thanks in a speech of some length, and of 
characteristic ability. He felt much delighted at the eulogium wh 
had been passed upon him by the Vice-President. His humble abilities 
should always-be at the service of the congregation, and he trusted the 
would all have the blessing he had so often prayed for in their sanctuary 
on the sacred holydays, and that peace and harmony would continue to 
90 in the congregation. He then proposed the health of act 
endelssohn, the new reader. He was satisfied that he would goin : 
of the congregation in bringiftg religious education 
ar. Mendelssghn briefly thanked the meeting through their President. 
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zeal in the cause of the synagogue he eulogised, and hoped they would || they be for those whose life is passed in close 
have the privilege of his assistance on many such occasions as the 


, dark courts and alleys, 
and who are struggling with poverty as well as with feeble health ?” 
a | ee | | || This want was much dwelt on by the late Mrs. Horatio Montefiore, 
Mr. Myers proposed the health of the Treasurer, Mr. M. Solomons, || and it was one of her most earnest wishes to see a charity founded by 
and his lady, in a very neat and appropriate speech, which was very || which it would be supplied. A more appropriate tribute than the 
warmly received by the congregation. © | founding of a charity like that above-mentioned could not be paid to 
The President returned thanks on the part of the Treasurer, || the departed worth of the authoress of “A Few Words to the Jews,” 
who was unavoidably absent. He said that no one regretted more than || a work in‘which the sympathies with the humbler classes of our com- 
he did the absence of his colleague, being fully convinced of the sincere || munity are so ably expressed, thus ‘forwarding an object which she had 
pleasure that it would have given him to have co-operated in doing || ever so much at heart, and which, during her benevolent and active life, 
honour to their venerated guest. The Treasurer, though young in office, || she had many times expressed a hope of being able, sooner or later, to 
had used all his energies to uphold the sacred edifice, and to do justice || attain. We rejoice to see by the circular that the suggestion has 
alike both to poor and rich. | | | | | || already met with the approval of many of our influential ladies and 
_ Mr. Elsner then proposed the Visitors, to which the President begged || gentlemen, and a sum of £1300, besides £80 annually, has been sub- 
to add their Christian brethren, who had honoured them with their || scribed. It is to be hoped that a strenuous effort will be made to 
_ presence. The religion of the Jew taught him to love his neighbour, || call the charity into life, for the alleviation of evils so graphically 
in proof of which he cited, both in Hebrew and English, the command- described in the circular. The erection of such a monument cannot 
_ ment—“ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” The neighbour || fail in enlisting the sympathies of the admirers of the talents of the late 
meant all mankind, without distinction—a principle which he had always || Mrs. Horatio Montefiore, and her benevolent exertions in the causes of 
expounded, as opportunity arose, and the announcement of which was || humanity and progress; 
greeted with “‘ Hear, hear,” by the Chief Rabbi.” 


Mr. Latimer, on the part of the Visitors, returned thanks. He ex- | 
pressed himself grateful for the opportunity he had had of witnessing the The N Che 
very impressive ceremony of the marriage in the morning, and the kind || -'%—#he New Year and Day of Atonement are now approaching, 


and harmonious meeting which had greeted the advent of the Chief | be. opened at our end of Loudon | 
Rebbl to Asa Crlation, be hed been for yours eonvineed that | ( ich I hope occasionally attend ; Talso hope 
it was their duty to live in justice and harmony with all men; and as a (holy P ace), and. nd 
men should be equal before the law, he had long been convinced that it | who nawn 2nd (publicly desecrates the Sabbath) will be called to the < 
both un-Christianly and unjust to exclude the Jew from the several || Torah, especially on WRI; for on those days, pod: 
privileges which were attached to citizenship. He was glad to see thit. || those places, we are all assembled in fervent prayer to the Almighty ee 

_ they were impressed with the necessity of making provision for a proper || Our service ought therefore to he conducted MN} AMY IPA with holi- . 

- education, both religious and secular, for their children, The time || ess and purity, and no person be allowed to officiate, nor to intermeddle — 
could not be far distant when the exclusive laws which disgraced the. || with the TN DD, the Ine, nor the UPA fIIK, but good and pious — 
Statute Book would be removed, and the Jew would stand on an equality || men. 1 expected such a system would have been adopted in the new 

_ before the law with all his fellow-citizens. A. liberal education would || synagogue, Wigmore-street, but was astonished to find it was not; for — 

render the rising generation of Jews equal to the position which ad- || no such person can come up to the now (reading-desk) and say the — 

vancing civilisation would award to them. (Hear, hear.) without great hypocrisy and falsehood, for therein he praises and 
The President then proposed the liberal press of Exeter, thanking || thanks God for giving him those laws, while throughout the year his_ 

them for their assistance in placing before the public the appeal for | public acts belie it. 
subscriptions to relieve the poor of Jerusalem, and instancing The || Then (reader or minister) says the (Mee Sheberach), 
Western Times and Flying Post. || praying and imploring God (nn>y¥ny to send a blessing and 
| “ Prosperity to the Congregation of Exeter” followed, and the on. all (NSN when he. 

Dr. Adler then retired with the principal members of the congrega- | knows that, according to the Sep her Torah which ia ys before him, thet 

| tion to establish a school. He afterwards honoured the President wh || ™an is declared by the Almighty to be AND hes Nt (guilty of death). 

= his company at dinner, and left by the 6.45 train for Torquay, being | There is a scene for a jin to go through on "1B3 D1", and perhaps ce o_o a 

| conducted to the station by a large number of the members. fp || pare to say AID, and may be M7'y3! How can we expect the Almighty 
Mee, day ever to be remembered by the Jews Of this city. will listen favourably to the prayers and addresses of such an advocate ? 
—Abridged from the Western Times. and if not, who is to blame? Not the poor but the (war- 


‘ Leo || dens), for inviting such men, and compelling the Chazan to go through _ 
SUITABLE MONUMENT. . || year sent a letter from this place on the same subject, which 


|| was inserted in the Jewish Chronicle, but only three days before the 
by py tribute ‘holidays; now, however, there is ample time to arrange ha invitations, 
respect to the memory of the late Mrs. Horatio Montefiore, by forming, || scones. 
in a healthy locality, an institution for children and female adults (the ek how 
» number of each to be hereafter determined), who may require country || (Maiden-lane) it is bad enough. Last Yom Kippur, whilst such a man 
air.“ When it is considered [we quote the words of the circular | that || was called to the Torah (he is so every year), 1 went-out of the syna- 
very many of the poor have never seen a green field, nay, have never || gogue to see if his shop was closed; but no, he had not the decency to — 

found themselves beyond the labyrinths of buildings which surround || have a shutter up ; the door was open, the shutters down, and all ar- 
their poor dwellings, it will readily be perceived how humanising an || ranged in the window and outside, just as on any other day. On my 

- effect a short stay in the country may exercise on them, how it may lead || return to the synagogue I found him seated by the {now (reading-desk), — 
them to the appreciation of what is beautiful and healthful in nature, |! with the Sepher Torah in his arms, having had the Miteva to hold it ap 
open their hearts to her softening influence, and conduce in every way ||. to the congregation, and to say NNN Nx (“ This is the law which is 

given to us Sy by the mouth of God,” and so on). Now really 

“With regard to children, it will be deemed advisable to admit only || shameful mockery; it ia.like: notosious, drankerd. giving.s. 

_ Such asvattend the various Jewish schools, thereby Hot Only SHSEFIOg & lecture of temperatice and sobriety, for such aman to hold up the Torah — 
more orderly class of inmates, but probably inducing the parents more || | 114 congregation, whilst he is breaking it throughout the year, and at 
and more to avail themselves of the benefits of education for their | that very minute, and within a few hundred yards of the synagogue, in 

one can doubt: the utility, one might oven add the necessity, hope the (wardens) will see that such men cannot have any- 

such an institution as is sketched in this prospectus. ‘ Deprive men, thing to do with the Sepher Torah without committing such acts of 

- says one of the most eminent men in the medical profession, ‘ of fresh ) | 


8 ae tion, hypocrisy, and religious mockery, by themselves and the 
air and pure water, of the light of heaven, and of sufficient food and } deception, . hy poeriay, 8 ¥ : 
rest, and as surely as their bodies will become dwarfish, and pallid, and 


- Chazan, as ought not to be tolerated an such awful and solemn days. 
I remain, Sir, yours, ete., 

diseased, so surely will their minds degenerate in intellectual and moral “B, Regent-place, Margate, Aug. 22nd, 1854." : 


M. Manxs, Sew. 


“The various Jewish charities in the metropolis provide, in a great || 
| aa for nearly all the particular conditions of the poor requiring THE ELECTION FOR THE OFF ICE OF SECOND READER 
assisgance. We have excellent schools for the young, asylums for the || | _IN THE BRANCH SYNAGOGUE. | 

aged, the orphan, and the blind, societies which lend a helping hand to | To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. i 
the industrious, and, at the same time, allow of their preserving their | allow me to say a few words in reply to “ Angicts” I tally consed 
independence, others which afford aid during the time of sorrow and || vith him, that the committee should have given the situation at once to an 
bereavement, and finally provision is made in two at least of the metro- || Englishman, if qualified ; but since it is the law that members shall choose 
 politan hospitals for our Jewish bsethren. There is still, however, one || their own officia s, and candidates have -_— FIN eng 2 ogee with: 
institution wanting, one which would ensure to the poor who are en- || “ Anglicus the 
feebled by recent illness that change of air and scene which would soon || since it is the foreigner whom we oug | 


: t know of clerical matters, and he meets with Osition 
restore them to health and strength, but for want of which they too padi hat we | | A, A gp 


often either anguish on, unfitted by weakness for their usual occupation, Secondly,” says “ Anglicus,” “ the locality of the office demands a slight 
or else sink back into actual disease. Change of air, change of place, knowledge of the bienséances of society.” It @ tome that “ Anglieus” 
are found useful even by the rich convalescent, living in a healthy well- || does not know the vocation of a nas rv (pablic reader); he is to be the 
ventilated home, and possessing the means for obtaining everything || deputy of the congregation, —— to poet prayers on their — ~ 
necessary for his debilitated condition, how much more ‘important must || God, and not to man. Now, would any rational man choose a you ; 
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and destroying ali their earthly happiness. | 
_ watch trivial circumstances and causes of dispute or anger; for though 


The Fewish Chronicle. 


Friday, September 1, 5614—1854. 


** Correspondents are respectfully informed, that no notice can be taken 


of Communications unless they be PRIVATELY authenticated. 


(Saturday) at 32 minutes after 7 P.M. aes 
Portions of Scripture, Deut, xxi.10 to xxv. 19. 
_Haphtorah, Isaiah liv. 1—11. 


CHIEF RABBI TO THE EXETER 


VISIT OF THE 


Mr. Avex ALexanpeRr, president of the Exeter congregation, accom- 


panied by the ‘Rev. Meyer Mendelsohn, their newly-appointed reader, 
having waited on the Rev. Dr. Adler, who was staying at Torquay, to 1 
arrange what day would be most convenient for the doctor's pastoral visit, ~ 


Sunday, the 20th ult., was the day appointed ; and it was also arranged, 


commences this afternoon at 6 o'clock; and Nicut to-morrow | 


hy the request of the parties, sanctioned by the president, that the mar- | 
riage ceremony between the Rev. B. Albu and Miss Silverston should 
take place on that day. 


~The Rev. the Chief Rabbi arrived at Exeter by the half-past nine | 


o'clock train, accompanied by his two daughters and his second gon. 


' They were met at the station by the president, the’ reader, the members 


of the committee, etc., and conducted to the president's residence in 
carriages and pairs, where the party partook of breakfast. = : 


synagogue, Mary Arches-street, at about one o'clock. 


- The synagogue was crowded to excess; the ladies’ gallery particularly | 
#0, almost amounting to suffocation. Shortly after one o'clock, the. 
~ Rev. Doctor, in his full robes, accompanied by the president, entered | 
the synagogue, and solemised the marriage of the Rev. Berthold Albu |, 
with Miss Bella Silverston, during which he delivered an address. The 
following is an outline | 


He commenced by expressing his gratification at addressing, for the 


He said, that though he was at all times deeply impressed with the 


solemnity of the ceremony in which he was engaged, still they could 


easily imagine how much greater was that feeling on an occasion like 


_. the present, when one of the parties concerned was he who had for 
- gome time held the sacred office of minister to their congregation at 


Exeter. He then addressed the bride and bridegroom, taking his text 


from Deut. xi. 26, and xxx. 19: “ Behold, I set before you this day a 


blessing and a curse ;” “ I have set before you life and death, a bless- 


ing and a cursing: therefore choose life.” God has granted unto man | 


wisdom, that he might choose life here and hereafter ; and in all thoughts 


and actions it behoved them not only to bear in mind the effect that 


such actions would have on this life, but also on the life to come; and 


= amid all the trials and bitterness of this life, from which none were. 


exempted, a sustaining hope would be felt in the dispensation that bade 


_ them prepare for a better world. He bade them beware of suspicion, 


which, if allowed, would, serpent-like, enter their paradise, cankering 
They should carefully 


these at first sight be small, and deemed scarcely worthy of notice, still, 


like-a rivulet, they gradually increased, until they became as a flood, 
breaking through all boundaries, and overwhelming all that came within 
its reach. He (the bridegroom) had come from other lands, and found ~ 


a settlement here; he was now about to depart to another part of the 


_ country, and he trusted that there he would faithfully and conscien- 


tiously fulfil the duties of his sacred office, and attend to the religious 
instruction of the children. He was about, also, to take with him a 


_ bride, with whom, from the religious education she had received, and 
those with whom she had dwelt, he would doubtless live happily. He 


ought also to remember that he was taking his bride from her home, 


band. To the bride he said, that she ought always to be careful, as a 
daughter of Israel, never to interfere in public affairs ; for a departure 
from this bred mischief. She and her husband ought to strive to be as 
one, having but one thought and one desire, each other’s happiness. 
Her duties and responsibilities were great, but were such as she, from 
the education she had received, and from the love and care she had ex- 
perienced from parents and friends, would doubtless enable her to fulfil, 
and to prove herself a truly affectionaty, faithful, and religious wife. 
In conclusion, the Chief Rabbi, tourising og the immortality of the soul, 
addressed himself not only to ¢'.use iemeliaha interested in the cere- 
mony, but also to the cong -egation, who seemed deeply impressed with 
his remarks. He said that all the blessings of this life were centred in 
the word Shalom, signifying peace and/ concord, which they should 
always strive to preserve in all the affafrs and relations of this life. 


_ They would all, doubtless, in this life méet with storms and. sunshine, 


joys and sorrows ; but their religion 
them for the joys of the world to come. ; 


The doctor afterwards visited the burial-ground and other public | 
places in the keeping of the congregation, and arrived at the ancient 


first time, the orthodox congregation of the ancient synagogue of Exeter. 


_ and those who had for many years ‘shared her joys and sorrows; it | 
therefore behoved him ever to compensate for that which for his sake 
she left, and to prove to her a conscientious, loving, and faithful hus- 


|| the man whom we delight to honour. 


CONGREGATION, gh 


| Lazarus, J. Lyons, J. Alexander, ete., ete. 


| Family than the Jews. 


| mination. | | 
course be honoured with another visit, and that the present visit of the - 


The ceremony being concluded, the Chief Rabbi examined the build. 
ing and the ark, whieh contains several MSS. of the Pentateuch. He _ 
then retired to the inner chamber of the synagogue, where a very — 


elegant dejeuner was provided by the members of the congregation, to _ 
which about seventy persons sat down. The room was very tasteful}: 


decorated with foliage and flowers, and the arrangements of the table 
were at once elegant to the eye and suggestive to the appetite. The 

walls of the room were decorated with Hebrew devices from the Hebrew | 
Scriptures, which were—* Blessed shalt thou be in coming in,” on one 


side; on the reverse side was, “ Blessed shalt thou be in going out.” 


Over the Chief Rabbi’s seat was the following, “‘ Thus shall be done to 
” The confectionery was the work 
of Mrs. Wolfe, of North Bridge, in this city. The wines and liqueurs. 


|| were impolted direct from London for the occasion, for the use of. the 
Mr. A. Alexander presided, the Chief Rabbi and Mr. Mendelsoln, | 

i} the reader of Exeter, being on his right; and Miss Adler and Miss— => 
Aller, daughters of the Chief Rabbi, and Mrs. Alexander, on his left, 

Mr. M. Lazarus was vice-president, supported by B. Myers, Esq. (of 


Heavitree), Mr. Elsnor, Mr. Wolffe, Mr, Basche (of Plymouth), and 


Mr. Barnard. There.were also present Messrs. Jonas, Lazarus, and 'D, | 


The President said, that in celebrating the auspicious event of the 
visit of the Chief Rabbi to this ancient and orthodox synagogue, they 


must.follow the custom ‘never deviated from by a loyal community— 


that of doing honour to the sovereign who presided with so much wis. | 


dom and goodness over the councils of this nation. There was no body ~ 

| more loyal and affectionately attached to the Queen and the Royal 

| The toast was never omitted from their festive 
boards, and on this occasion it musttake precedence. After a fewother 

observations, he gave the health of the Queen, which was received with 


the utmost cordiality and loyalty. 


The President then rose to give the toast of the day, which was the 
health of the Chief Rabbi; in doing which, however, he assured the 


‘meeting that he approached the subject with great anxiety, froma sin- 
cere conviction that he was inadequate to do justice to it. Neverthe _ 
lees, he would not shrink from this honour, which the duty of his posi- 


tion required of him. The visit of the Chief Rabbi was a marked | 
epoch, not only in the history of his life, but also in the history of the — 


_ synagogue—it being the first visit to this ancient and orthodox congree 


gation; and to provide for the reception of that most distinguished gen- _ 


tleman was indeed an honour, the appreciation of which he had not : 
| words to describe. The Chief Rabbi was not only a gentleman of great 


piety, but of. profound learning. He had not only. the affection of his 


flock, but of every one with whom his functions brought him in contact, 
His heart and soul were in his work; he sought daily and hourly to - : 
| improve the condition of his flock, both spiritually and temporally: He 
‘was a promoter not merely of religious teaching, but a warm and decided | 

| advocate of secular education (cheers); and, for zeal and ability, he 


could vie with any ecclesiastical head, in any country, and of any deno- | 
In conclusion, he trusted the congregation would in due 


Rev. Doctor would be a harbinger of peace to the congregation. He 
prayed that he might live to a good old age, to see joy in his children’s | 
children, concluding with a Hebrew sentence to that effect. | | 
The toast was received with reverential feelings of respect. 
Dr. Adler returned thanks. He was greatly gratified with the re — 
ception which he ‘had received, and the compliments which had been 
paid to him by the kind manner in which his name had been introduced 
by the excellent Chairman. He was pleased and delighted with the — 
entertainment which they had spread before him, and still more go by — 
the way in which the ancient synagogue, the burial ground, and other 


‘offices were maintained ; but, above all, for. the spirit of religion and 


harmony which seemed to pervade the congregation. He was happy to 
find that they were now a united congregation, whose orthodox prit- 
ciples were a comfort. to every son of Israel, who had the privilege of 
coming in contact with them. He then referred to the energy of the — 


| President, through whose: exertions the synagogue had been repaired | 


and beautified, and-whose admirable manner of assisting in the service 
had received his warm approbation, and mentioned the kindness he had 
received at his hands, both publicly and privately. He hoped a school 
for girls and boys would be established; and he trusted, when he visited 
them again, to find the present harmony prevailing, with increased 
prosperity. (Cheers.) 
Mr. M. Lazarus, the Vice-president, then proposed the health of the : 


President, whose active talents and great usefulness in the congregation — 


he warmly eulogised. He acknowledged the benefits which his useful- 
ness had conferred on the congregation, and which all had receiv 
from his religious assistance ; and having adverted to a few other topics 


|| Of a congregational nature, he concluded by proposing the toast, which a 


was received with great cordiality. | 
The President returned thanks in a speech of some length, and of 
characteristic ability. He felt much delighted at the eulogium which 
had been passed upon him by the Vice-President. His humble abilities 
should always-be at the service of the congregation, and he trusted they 
would all have the blessing he had so often prayed for in their sanctuary — 
on the sacred holydays, and that peace and harmony would continue to 
revail in the congregation. He then proposed the health of Mr. 
endelssohn, the new reader. He was satisfied that he would ga!® 


nd affections of the congregation in bringitg religious education to 
ar. Mendelssohn briefly thanked the meeting through their President. 


The Presideng then proposed the health of the Vice-president, seh 
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_ geal in the cause of the synagogue he eulogised, and hoped they would 
have the privilege of his assistance on many such occasions as the 


Mr. Myers proposed the health of the Treasurer, Mr. M. Solomons, 


and his lady, in a very neat and appropriate speech, which was very 
warmly received by the congregation. 


The President returned thanks on the part of the ‘Treasurer, | 


who was unavoidably absent. He said that no one regretted more than 
he did the absence of his colleague, being fully convinced of the sincere 
pleasure that it would have given him to have co-operated in doing 
honour to their venerated guest. ‘The Treasurer, though young in office, 
had used all his energies to uphold the sacred edifice, and to do justice 
alike both to poor and rich. | : 


Mr. Elsner then proposed the Visitors, to which the President begged | 


to add their Christian brethren, who had honoured them with their 
presence. The religion of the Jew taught him to love his neighbour, 


in proof of which he cited, both in Hebrew and English, the command- | 


_ment—“ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” The neighbour 
meant all mankind, without distinction—a principle which he had always 


Bre expounded, ‘as opportunity-arose, and the announcement of which was 


greeted with ‘‘ Hear, hear,” by the Chief Rabbi” 
_ Mr. Latimer, on the part of the Visitors, returned thanks. He ex- 
pressed himself grateful for the opportunity he had had of witnessing the 


very impressive ceremony of the marriage in the morning, and the kind || 
and harmonious meeting which had greeted the advent of the Chief | 
Rabbi to Exeter. Asa Christian, he had been for years convinced that. 


it was their duty to live in justice and harmony with all men; and as all 
men should be equal before the law, he had long been convinced that it 
_ was both un-Christianly and unjast to exclude the Jew from the séveral 


_ privileges which were attached to citizenship. He was glad to see thdt. | 
_ they were impressed with the necessity of making provision for a proper. | 


- education, both religious and secular, for their children, ‘The time 


could not be far distant when the exclusive laws which disgraced the || 


Statute Book would be removed, and the Jew would stand on an equality 


before the law with all his fellow-citizens. . A liberal education would — 


_ render the rising generation of Jews equal to the position which ad- 
vancing civilisation would award to them. (Hear, hear.) rade 


~The President then proposed the liberal press of Exeter, thanking 


them for their assistance in placing before the public the appeal for 


_ subscriptions to relieve the poor of Jerusalem, and instancing The || 
Western Times and Fiying Post. 
“Prosperity to the Congregation of Exeter” followed, and the 


meeting closed. 


Dr. Adler then retired with the principal members of the congrega- : 


ae tion to establish a school. He afterwards honoured the President with 


conducted to the station by a large number of the members, g@ 
_ Thus closed a day ever to be remembered by the Jews 6f7 
—Abridged from the Western Times. cape PF 


_ his company at dinner, and left by the 6.45 train for Ws cing 


ae We perceive by a circular that it has been proposed to pay a tribute. of 
respect to the memory of the late Mrs. Horatio Montefiore, by forming, 


ina healthy locality, an institution for children and female adults (the. 
number of each to be hereafter determined), who may require country 
air. ‘* When it is considered [ we quote the words of the circular| that 
very many of the poor have never seen a green field, nay, have never — 


. found themselves beyond the labyrinths of buildings which surround 


their poor dwellings, it will readily be perceived how humanising an— 
effect a short stay in the country may exercise on them, how it may lead — 
- them to the appreciation of what is beautiful and healthful in nature, — 
open their hearts to her softening influence, and conduce in every way 
to their moral and physical improvement. | | 


“With regard to children, it will be deemed advisable to admit only 
such as ‘attend the various Jewish schools, thereby not only ensuring a 
more orderly class of inmates, but probably inducing the parents more 


‘and more to avail themselves of the benefits of education for their | 


children. 


~ No one can doubt the utility, one might even add the necessity, of 


‘such an institution as is sketched in this prospectus. ‘ Deprive men,’ 
says one of the most eminent men in the medical profession, ‘of fresh 
_ air and pure water, of the light of. heaven, and of sufficient food and 
rest, and as surely as their bodies will become dwarfish, and pallid, and 
diseased, so surely will their minds degenerate in intellectual and moral 
power !’” | 
ae The various Jewish charities in the metropolis provide, in a great 


measure, for nearly all the particular conditions of the poor requiring © 


-assiagance. We have excellent schools for the young, asylums for the 


_aged, the orphan, and the blind, societies which lend a helping hand to. 


the industrious, and, at the same time, allow of their preserving their 
independence, others which afford aid during the time of sorrow and 
bereavement, and finally provision is made in two at least of the metro- 
politan hospitals for our Jewish buethren. There is still, however, one 
institution wanting, one which would ensure to the poor who are en- 


feebled by recent illness that change of air and scene which would soon 


restore them to health and strength, but for want of which they too 
often eitherlanguish on, unfitted by weakness for their usual occupation, 
or else sink back into actual disease. Change of air, change of place, 
are found usefal even by the rich convalescent, living in a healthy well- 
ventilated home, and possesajng the means for obtaining everything 
necessary for his debilitated condition, how much more important must 


B city. || 
‘ 4 || and if not, who is to blame? Not the poor }?f, but the D’DIND (war- | 
| dens), for inviting such men, and compelling the Chazan to go through. 


they be for those whose life is passed in close dark courts and alleys, 
and who are struggling with poverty as well as with feeble health?” — 


which it would be supplied. A more appropriate tribute than the 
founding of a charity like that above-mentioned could not be paid to 
the departed worth of the authoress of “ A Few Words to the Jews,” 
a work in‘which the sympathies with the humbler classes of our com- 
munity are so ably expressed, thus forwarding an object which she had 
ever so much at heart, and which, during her benevolent and active life, 
she had many times expressed a hope of being able, sooner of later, to 
attain. We rejoice to see by the circular that the suggestion has 


| already met with the approval of many of our influential ladies and 


gentlemen, and a sum of £1300, besides £80 annually, has been sub- 


| scribed. It is to be hoped that a strenuous effort will be made to 


call the charity into life, for the alleviation of evils so graphically | 
described in the circular. The erection of such a monument cannot 
fail in enlisting the sympathies of the.admirers of the talents of the late 


humanity and progress. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle.® 


those places, we are all assembled in fervent prayer to the Almighty. 


no such person can come up to the }n>w (reading-desk) and say the 
1993 without great hypocrisy and falsehood, for therein he praises and 
thanks God for giving him those laws, while throughout the year his 


knows that, according to the Sepher Torah which lays before him, that. 


| man is declared by the Almighty to be MM) 3”N (guilty of death). — 


There is a scene for a }?f to go through on 7153 D1’, and perhaps soon pite- 


|| pare to say §)D1D, and may be n>'y2! How can we expect the Almighty 4 


will listen favourably to the prayers and addresses of such an advoeate ? 


such a performance against his heart and his conscience, 
was inserted in the Jewish Chronicle, but only three days before the 


and to prevent such scenes. 
[do not know bow other synagogues are conducted, but in mine 
(Maiden-lane) it is bad enough. Last Yom Kippur, whilst sucha man 
was called to the Torah (he is so every year), 1 went-out of the syna- 


_ gogue to see if his shop was closed; but no, he had not the decency to | 


have a shutter up; the door was open, the shutters down, and all ar- 


| ranged in the window and outside, just as on any other day. On my 
return to the synagogue I found him seated by the now (reading-desk), — 
|| with the Sepher Torah in his arms, having had the Mitzeva to hold it up — 
| to the congregation, and to say MANNA NNN ( This is the law which is 


given to us 7 °D by by the mouth of God,’ and so on). Now really 


a public market. 


deception, hypocrisy, and religious mockery, by themselves and the 
Chazan, as ought not to be tolerated on such awful and solemn days. 
remain, Sir, yours, ete., 


| 5, Regenteplace, Margate, Aug. 92nd, 1854." M. Manxs, Brew. 


THE ELECTION FOR THE OFFICE OF SECOND READER 
IN THE BRANCH SYNAGOGUE. 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Englishman, if qualified; but since it is the law that members shall choose 
their own officials, and candidates have been summoned, I cannot agree with 
“ Anglicus” that the Englishman meets with opposition from the foreigner, 
since it is the foreigner whom we ought to assist, as we have to thank him 
for most that we know of clerical matters, and he meets with opposition 
Secondly,” says Anglicus,” “ the locality of the office demands a slight 


ot know the vocation of a vax rr>w (pablic reader); he is to be the 
foo of the congregation, who has to deliver up prayers on their behalf to 


God, and not to man. Now, would any rational man choose a youth for his 


This want was much dwelt on by the late Mrs. Horatio Montefiore, 
and it was one of her most earnest wishes to see a charity founded by © 


Mrs. Horatio Montefiore, and her benevolent exertions in the causes of — 


Sir, —The New Year and Day of Atonement are now approaching, 
and a new synagogue is about to be opened at our end of London 
(Portland-street), which I hope occasionally to attend; but I also hope __ 
it will be conducted as a 14) DpH (holy place), and that no person — 
nawn (publicly desecrates the Sabbath) will be called tothe 
| Torah, especially on O01 WN; for on those days, and in 


Our service ought therefore to he conducted M7703) with holi- 
‘ness and purity, and no person be allowed to officiate, nor tointermeddle 
with the the }now, nor the but good and pious 

men. l-expected such a system would have been adopted in the new 
synagogue, Wigmore-street, but was astonished to find it was not; for | 


Then the (reader or minister) says the Ww (Mee Sheberach), 
|| praying and imploring God (ANP¥M NID Nw") to send a blessing and — 
prosperity upon all his undertakings (Navn 5nd); of course, when he 


Last year 1 sent a letter from this place on the same subject, which | 


holidays; now, however, there is ample time to arrange the invitations, | 


this is a shameful mockery; it is like a notorious drunkard giving a | 
lecture of temperance and sobriety, for such a man to hold up the Torah — 
|| to the congregation, whilst he is breaking it throughout the year, and at 
that very minute, and within a few hundred yards of the synagogue, in — 


T hope the 0°D3"D (wardens) will see that such men cannot have any- 
thing”to do with the Sepher Torah without committing such acts of — 


Sir,—Allow me to say a few words in reply to “Anglicus.” 1 fully concur 
with him, that the committee should have given the situation at once to an — 


knowledge of the bienséances of society.” Ita tome that * Anglicus” 
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choose a youth for their waz (synagogue reader) 


_ does this hold good of foreign readers, but when did 


community; but, forsooth, we have never had a 
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deputy even on a mission toa mortal, much less to the King of kings 


- Wath all due respect to the English candidate, who has talents for such an 
office, | must observe that these talents must first be developed ; besides, 


how can the first congregation in London—I might say, in the world— 


English officers now in London have done, and to study a little more under 
learned foreigners, as the English officers in London even now eh 
indeed, is much to their credit. Then, and only then, he ean come forwar 
as candidate for an office in a great and estimable congregation like that of 
the Branch Synagogue of the Great Synagogue. 

As for the “ John Bullism” of ** Anglicus,” I cannot find any in Judaism. 


Ged is the Author of all languages, and sanctified the Hebrew tongue, the 


same language in which He revealed the law on Mount Sinai; and therefore 
we ought to choose for wayrrbw a man, and nota mere youth—one who is 
fully conversant with that language and its literature, and perfectly under- 
stan’s what be reads. It is on this account that I should prefer the foreign 
candidate, Mr. Barnett. ! | | 

Ax Exectror or Taz Great SYNAGOGUE. 


the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 
Mr. Editor,—What shall we poor Britishers do, but hide our diminished 
heads, after the severe castigation so kindly proffered by the calm, unpre- 
judiced, liberal-minded Cohenite, the disciple of Aaron the lover of peace, 
‘generous Simon Cohen? Suppose we vacate from incompetency, and leave 
our friend to guide by his sapiency the affairs of our synagogues and chari- 
ties, and we ourselves “ go now and shoot red-legged partridges.” | 

Really, Mr. Cohen is very kind and complimentary, and has formed some 
tolerably polite notions of the capacities of English Jews. But, by the bye, 


Mr. Cs letter is a verification of the axiom, 07 o0y2 ; and it is obvious 


that our friend and well-wisher has permitted his spleen to get the better of 


his understanding. For with the first stroke of his voltaic pile’ he imprints — 


his motto (doubtiess, he pays duty for the crest), “ Let every man do as he 


likes ; with the second essay he discharges his powerful shocks against © 
every Jew who has the misfortune to bear the name of Englishman. I hope, 


for his peace of mind, that.Mr. Coben is yet in a state of single blessedness, 
so that he may not render his progeny—if born, doubtless from his brain, 
like Minerva from Jupiter’s—liable to the waywardness of an English at- 
inosphere ; but trost that the learned gentleman will settle in the swamps of 


_ Friesland, where bis sons may inherit their father’s intellect, unclouded by 


the chilly fogs of our Novembers. 


_ Our exotic friend assumes many disjointed facts: and as he has rushed 


into print, he must good humouredly permit a poor Britisher to review his 
‘inconsequential statements. | | 


“ T beg,” says he, “to inform the liberal clector, that few Englishmen are | 


sufficiently competent to compete with the foreigners ;” and parenthetically 
adds, “let it be in whateway it may.” Dear Mr. Editor, this is not a truth, 


though ushered in with such a flourish of trumpets ; the reverse is the fact. | 


Let Mr. Cohen tell us of the illustrious foreigners who have rendered 


_ England famous; and while Mr. C, is collecting his statistics, I will cite a _ 
few Englishmen who have filled public offices of responsibility in the com- 


munity, and who have occupied prominent positions in the republic of letters. 


~The annexed names will, I hope, suffice for the present:—QOur late Chief | 


Rabbi Moses Ansell, his gifted son; poms; the 
early readers of the Great Synagogue ; 72 wvn, David Levy, Lumley Davis, 
ete, etc. And while on this subject, permit me to add, that, in the special 


instance of reader, wherever foreign readers have been engaged, while they | 


have been famous for introducing the polonaise and roulard in alto, they have 


_ never been able to read correctly one chapter of the 7, although they may 
have filled their situations a quarter of a century. So much for the truth of | 
the statement, “that few Englishmen are sufficiently competent to compete | 


with foreigners.” 


_ That I may not be charged with forgetting the living while thinking on 
the dead, I beg to cite a few living specimens of “ perfidious Albion” filling 


clerical and scholastic positions; amongst whom are the Revds. A. Barnett, } 


Lindenthall, M. B. Levy, I. A. Levy, Chapman, Henry, Davis, Harris, 


A. B. Davies, Pizer, Jacobs, Joseph; and Messrs. Angel, Solomon, Syl- | 


vester, etc., etc. I have studiously avoided introducing the officers of the 
Great Synagogue, as, to their credit be it spoken, they move apparently in 
the greatest harmony, without the slightest attempt at rivalry; it would 


therefore be a pity to challenge the respective merits of its several officers, 
apd establish invidious distinctions. 
___ Now, Sir, lam prepared to assert that the Rev. Mr. Barnett, of the New 
Synagogue, is as competent a reader, in every respect, as his learned (?) pre- 
hysiologists were wont to say lay in his throat. | 


decessor, whose intellect 


I'think I am further qualified to prove that the late m9 was quite as com- 
petent in his duties, and as able a scholar, as the foreign gentleman who now 


adorns the reading-desk of the Hambro’ Synagogue; and I am justified in 
thinking that even Mr Simon Cohen will pardon my temerity, when I ven- _ 


ture to state that I think our late revered wow, Moses Ansell y, was as fair 
a sample of an incompetent Englishman, as the Rev. Mr. Barnett, the second 
reader of the Liverpool congregation is of a competent foreigner. 

Mr. Cohen complains of our want of liberality to foreigners for the trouble 


_ they have taken in instructing the Englishman in his duty. } 
points; and the reason of our | 


_ EARLY SETTLEMENT OF THE JEWS IN NEW YORK _ 


Why, Mr. Editor, this is one of our sore 


desire to place Englishmen in clerical positions ‘is, that they may instruct 
others. can Mr. Cohen point out any foreign ever 
visited our schools, 


shown the remotest disposition to instruct the rising generation? Not only 
his | of for Mr. Cohen see a foreign 
a cogaged . — of the duties I have specified, save the Chief 
abbi, whose duty and pleasure it is to attend the school 
When did he listen to any “ spiritual comfort” te Sina 


fi i 
lips, but the gentle rebuke, the English “sy What tines 


lates done to render their names acceptable to Enolj | 
: re eir glishmen? One, and 
himsel to every Koglish heart—the pious, charitable, 


Sir, if we have any motive to invest Englishmen with the readerships of 


our synagogues and the masterships of our schools, it is . 

in 

an pen length of time we have employed foreigners, 


nded for their instruction, our youth ul 
all the situations that may the 
quid progquo, 


be eminently qualified to fil 


he English candi- | 
date ought to officiate for a few years in a country congregation, as the other 


interested himself with any of our numerous charities, or | 


meet youths of all nagions. 


Mr. Editor, having disposed of Mr, Cohen's letter, permit te, an 
Englishman and an elector of the Great Synagogue, to disabuse that gentle. 


‘man’s mind of the impression that Englishmen have any irremoveable. 


: One of A+ causes why Englishmen deplore the introduction of foreigners 


| into offices in the community is this: pay a foreigner what you may, esteem 
‘him as you will, he is never satisfied ; he abuses the source from whence he 


derives his maintenance, and is ever running down Englishmen and their 
institutions, 
The next cause is, that whenever an Englishman comes forward to enter 
the lists against foreign competitors, the first thing done by foreigners is to 
sneer him down ; and he is jealously looked on as an intruder, because he has 


had no opportunity to purchase a ARN an, 7an—because he cannot boast of 


having slept on the bench of this 52", nor listened to the 'n of a Talmudist 
famous for | 

One other motive is this: It has been a custom, too long perpetuated in 
this country, to fill its ecclesiastical domain from the ranks ot unsuccessful 
(?) traders, who, when found unfitted for commercial pursuits, were placed 
by their friends n¥2 ow nawa, 


Further, we wish to place Englishmen in our synagogues and schools, 


‘because it. will be the means of creating an honourable emulation in our | 


public institutions. 


One other motive influences us. We are anxious to place men into. these 


honourable positions whose antecedents are known to us, and whose cha- 
raeters will bear the strictest investigation for integrity and social virtyes, 


But to suppose that we Englishmen entertain a prejudice against foreigners, 
who have endeared themselves to the community by the munificent support - 
they give to the charitable institutions of the land wherein they have -made 
their fortunes, is to suppose what is ignored by common sense. No, no, 
Mr. Cohen ; although we Englishmen are very ignorant, and are deeply in. 
debted to foreigners for the knowledge we possess of our 3/x, we are capable, 


nevertheless, of comprehending the injunction of the Bible aay Astin, 


‘as meaning to “love our neighbours” quite as well, but not “better” than _ 
| | Incomprtent ENGLisuMay, 
[We have another letter in type on this stibject, and our correspondents 
will admit that we have given full latitude to the controversy. Any further 
correspondence on the subject can, therefore, only be inserted as advertise- 
ments,—Ep. Jew. Chron.] on | 


MR. SPRINGER'S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR COMMERCIAL 

Rue Barbette, Paris. 


Iw our last number was announced a new Commercial Educational Establish- 
ment, founded exclusively for young gentlemen intended for trade and — 


commerce; since which the prospectus of the school has appeared, and 
enquiries having been made about the director (Mr. Springer), families who — 
wish to educate their children at Paris may be assured that this institution — 
offers every security, as well for a solid education as for irreproachable 
mofality and great comfort. Mr. S. belongs to one of the most respectable — 
families of Germany, and has taught the living languages in the colleges of. 
France for the last sixteen years.. His peculiar method of instruction con- 
sists in the knowledge necessary to commerce; nearly the whole time of the — 
pupils is devoted to its acquirement, and thus they learn languages, arithme- | 
tic, book-keeping, and correspondence thoroughly. But the greatest atten-— 
tion is paid to the study of the living languages, entrusted to Freneh, 


- German, and English professors. Each professor converses with the pupils 
in his own language, insisting to be answered in the same. Thus by daily - 
intercourse with those who speak German in the establishment, the students 


are enabled to attain a proficiency in it, as if they were in the country. The 


| same course is invariably pursued with regard to the English language and 
literature. And that the foreign pupils may learn French quickly and 


thoroughly, they are firstly placed under the care of masters acquainted with — | 


_ the two languages, and ultimately under those who know French only. — 


When parents desire that their children should attend a college, the latter : | 
are taken to the Lycée Charlemagne, which is in the immediate vicinity of the 


institution. | 


There is also a class for students of civil engineering, arts, and science, 
who, after attending the mathematical and scientific lectures at the Lycée 
Charlemagne until they can pass their examination, enter the Central School — 
of Arts and Manufactures, the best establishment of the kind, where they — 

This school faces Mr. S.’s institution, and — 
‘The premises occupied by Mr. S. offer every comfort that can be desired. 


The person who gave us these particulars states, that this was a branch ee 
_ the Imperial School of St. Denis, and that it unites all the advantages of a 


With regard to religious and moral training, the prospectus gives every 
assurance of the respectability of Mr. 8., and leads us to hope that the prin- _ 


to his care. 


ciples of our religion will be scrupulously observed by the children confided” 


AND THE CANADAS. 


New Yous. 


Tue first settlement of the Jews in the city of New York is supposed 


| to have been about the year 5410—1650. The earliest known records 


are’ copies of a petition of Salvador d’Andrade, dated December i: 
1655, to the directors general and council of the New Netherlands, and 
of a remonstrance signed by Abraham de Lucena and others, dated 
March 10th, 1656. In the “Documentary History of the State of 
New York,” vol. i., Governor Andrés, in his answers to certain inqui- 
ries about New York, in 1678, included Jews amongst the inhabitants; 
and, in vol. iii., mention is made of the Rev. Abraham de Lucena ap- 
plying, as a Jewish minister, to his excellency Governor Hunter, 10. 
1710, to be exempted from militia and other civil city duties, stating — 
that these privileges had been allowed to his predecessors. ‘The first 
minutes of congregational affairs at present in possession of the congre- 
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r avd of the Jewish congregation here have offered to fund a capital for 
regulations adopted 5466—1706, twenty-three years previous. Before foe 


ion of alternately, marcying on the anniversary of the jubilee. M. Andrault, 
_ the erection of a regular synagogue, prayers were read in a frame build- || the president of the town, yesterday published his concurrence with the 


- proposed endowment. 


the eve of the 7th day of Pisach, 5490—1730. This place of worshi KS Damascus, 14th Aug.—Our town has been recently frequented by | 
was taken down, rebuilt on the same site in 5577—1817, and 
| dering throughouc Syria, Mesopotamia, Bagdad, ete., to collect donations 
in the interim, worshipping in a large room in an engine-house in ten ~ the troubles and privations they have suffered during this 
Beaver-street, a few doors: west of Broad-street. During the prevalence We the Rev: Hatta. Gia of 
‘the Sephardim community of Saphed: Ho-speake’ very thankfully :of 
at the corner of Henry and Oliver-streets, In the spring of 5593—1833 
| || the £150, sent to them by Sir Moses Montefiore, as a share of the 
predic | philanthropical donations of the British Jews. For. the distribution of 
gifts, a general census has been made of all the 
| inhabitants, and found to consist. of 1,525 Germans and 800 Sephardim, 
street, which was consecrated on the eve of the first day of Shebuot, |. An main diffaulties.to any Jewish. in that die- 
trict, the Rev. Rabbi mentions—1lst. Want of capital; 2ndly. Want of 
| of White whic = || confidence in the Moslem peasants, whom they be obliged to 
beak which, without interruption, has ploy for labours indispensable on the Sabbath and other festival days. 
ogue. The first Beth | ‘To-morrow will take place the annual examination of the Lazzarist’s 
gogue. OF || Schools, on which some of ihe Jewish pupils, having finished their 
high hill adjoining the ground purchased in 1729—5489, extending to : "We hed lately al deal of disease among the members of our 
_ been prohibited by the Common Council, a portion of this ground that besides, to children of | 
had not been used was sold, and the entrance made in Oliver-street, | 
_faeing Henry-street. The second Beth Haim, in Eleventh-street, near || | JAMAICA—SERMONS ON BEHALF or THE JEWs IN THE Hoty 
Sixth-avenue. The third Beth Haim, in ,Twenty-first-street, near || LAND.—The Rev, D. R. Littlejohn, rector of this parish, preached an 
Sixth-avenue, was dedicated November, 5589—1829. Interment was eloquent sermon in the Falmouth Church on Sabbath last, in aid of our 
discontinued in accordance with an ordinance of the Common Council, ‘suffering fellow-creatures in the Holy Land. The rev. gentleman took 
prohibiting burial in the city, in 5611—J851. The fourth Beth Haim, | his text from the 14th verse of the 6th chapter of the Book of Job— 
now in use, is situated on Long Island, in King’s and Queen’s Counties, |, ” Lo him that is afflicted pity should be shewed.” An earne:t and 
opposite Cypress-hill Cemetery, five miles from Williamsburg-ferry, . feeling appeal was made to the congregation, who listened to the ad- 
consisting of nearly seven acres, dedicated August 3rd, 5611—1851;: mipable discourse with marked :attention and interest; and we are 
chartered by the legislature 5613—1853. pie to hear that the amount collected was £10 6s, 7d, We hope that sub- 


— 


Oa scription lists will be taken to the Christian members of the community, 
AMADA. | and we have no doubt that if this is done, a handsome sum will be 
There are no attainable records of the early settlement of Jews in | realised.—Falmouth Post, July 26th. seve gee. 
Canada prior to the conquest of the province by England. Samuel Sermons on behalf of the suffering Jews in the Holy Land were 


- Jacobs, Simon Levy, and Aaron Hart, arrived in Canada in 1760. They 
- accompanied detachments of infantry under the command of General || 
Haldimand, immediately after the conquest. Aaron Hart remained in 
Three Rivers, and was employed as a commissary to supply the troops 
with forage, provisions, etc. From this period to the year 1774, there present.—Lawton’s Daily Advertiser, Aug. 1st. : | 
ame to reside in Canada, David Salesby Franks, Ezekiel Solomons, New | 11 friends of } 
Solomons. In 1775 was purchased a piece of ground in the St. Antoine || Vo pal. he most 
Suburbs, Montreal, for a Beth Haim, to which’ an. additional piece of | ork he J 
land was added in 1809, the gift of David David, upon whose property 
was erected, in Notre Dame-street, adjoining the present court-house, Chronicle will please state the reason of this inactivity. — rhe members 
building possessei by .of the congregation are mostly absent from town during the summer 
‘earliest record of interment in the Beth Haim of Montreal-is that of - months, and it has been deemed wisest to delay action until ‘the He Chall 
99nd 1776; while the standiog holidays, when the needful will be done, The cholera is committing 
“stone is that of Moses Nathan, 7th March, 1804; the first-mentioned || ravages throughout the paws, 
tomb-stone having been replaced in 1824 by another, under which it altogether wirsians de have, thank God, suffered less than any otheageli- 
was placed, | In the town of Three Rivers, a piece of land was appro- |, gions denomination. — Vhe number of Jews ” the city of New York | 
printed: by the Hart family for a Beth Haim; one-half by the cannot be 
family, the other for the use of all Israelites. The ground,. which is in 
Alexander, off Hart-street, is still used. On the 24th July, 1826, a | Ne "Phil de! 
earnest and able appeal for re-organisation and revival was issued and edacational. Onl 
to the Israelites of Lower Canada by Benjamin Hart, Esq., of the city Cincianati, Baltimore, ans: "the 
tween the abandonment of the old and the building of their present ke 
‘synagogue, his were indebied fora temporay plae of | to protect the, Grock about ob 
On the 15th Oct., 1832, a meeting of the “ registered that P Py 
members of the Jewish persuasion” in Montreal was held agreeably | ay Mr. | 
an act passed with the royal assent, 18th January, 1831, “for the pur- | religion 40-480 geod 
pose of forming the present members into a congregation,” etc, On seatiiaten aie te return good for evil. He needed but to have followed 4 
30th June, 1835, was passed ‘‘a deed of sale from the representatives ‘tke tle: Consuls-general, and let thiogs take their 
of the late Gabrie! Cotte to the trustees,” ete. of the present synagogue ‘nstead of that, he stood forth and zealously protected the 
on Chenneville and Lagauchetiere-streets; and, in 1846, the legis- religion, whether the Greeks alll improve by 
lature passed an act incorporating them as the ‘‘ Congregation of Por- | the example he has set them, and whether the London Morning Post, 


City of In Berthiats of Morning Herald, and Standard will eopy this notice from the Jewish 
off the property of the laie Henry Joseph, was devoted for the purpose C Iionts le.—From our own Correspondent. | pon 


of burial, when he, a respected merchant of Montreal, and for many | | 
"years a much-eateemed of Berthier, fell a victim to the pesti- New York, S.—Srate Alp To CHARITABLE 
lence which devastated this province,” as is declared on his tomb, the | We learn from the Rev. 8. M. Isaacs, that he has received a communi- 
Hebrew inscription on which bears date 23rd Sivan, 5592—2Ist June, | cation from the comptroller the 
1832. Near his grave seme other (famils) interments have been made. | had made an appropriation of 35,000 dollars in ai 9 the orphan socie- 
In the'eity: of Tetons the Israelites purchased a piece of ground for a | ties, to a portion of which appropriation Jewish institutions have a claim, 
Beth Fates in 5612—1!852. and the Israelites of Quebec did the same and requesting information on several points connected therewith. The 3 
propriety of establishing an orphan asylum was long since mooted in 
| | | _ || this city; there are several charities in which the ony of tondios x 
| i phan is fully and practically attended to, but they are mostly of a 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. limited to the offspring of contributors. The only 
Posen, Aug. 9th.—Great dejection and consterna' ion have been spread institution that we know, which could justify a shadow of a claim to any 
in Poland, by the report that a large conscription is to take place, and portion of the appropriation, is the Jews’ Orphan and Indigent Asylum, 
that measures have been taken to render the departure of young Jews organised in 1852, under the presidency of ampson Simson, Esq., and 
from the country a matter of impossibility. | : : which we believe is yet in an incipient stage. However, the subject is 


preached in this city [Kingston }, on Sunday leat by the Rev. James 
Watson, and at the new Ebenezer and Coke Chapel. We have not | 
heard the amounts realised ; but we will inquire for the information, as 
well as for further particulars of the discourses, as our reporter was not 


Warsaw, Aug. 20th.—To commemorate the jubilee of the fifty years’ | one of much interest, and deserving the consideration of our people,— 
service of the Prince-Governor, celebrated in the year 1850, the autho- || Asmonean. vee es 
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Jenvsatem, 17th July.—We perceive by a correspondence in the He 
Allgemeine Zeitung, des Judenthums, under the above date, that Mr. | 


‘ Albert Cohen, who, it will be recollected, proceeded to Jerdsalem on a 
mission from the Messrs. Rothschild of Paris, has begun operations by 
forming a committee of twenty-four, who are to have the management 
of the Jewish hospital. Baron Anselm de Rothschild, of Frankfort, 
has provided Mr. Cohen with the means to found @ loan institution, 


where the poor may borrow money without interest. The Baroness de— 
Rothschild has provided the means for distributing bread weekly among 


the poor, and the elder Baroness to supply lying-in women with linen, 
clothing, and food. A considerable number of young men have been 
selected for being apprenticed to handicrafts, the masters to be paid by 
the Jewish committee, whilst the apprentices are to receive a monthly 
stipend from the same benevolent source. ; 


whe 


Tur vacant Reapensutp.—Mr. Henry Harris, at present RNP in 
the Synagogue, Prospect Place, Southwark, will read prayers in the 
Great Synagogue, Duke’s Place, on Saturday, the 9th Sept. We are 


requested to state that Mr. Harris came to this country very young | 


(only two-and-a-half years old), and his language and habits are those 


Society ror Supportinc TH®AGED Neepy.— We have received 


a statement of the income aud expenditure of this society, allowing to 
aged, reduced, and meritorious persous of both sexes, from the age of 
sixty and upwards, the sum of £13 per annum for life. It appears 
from the annual report, from January, 1853, to January, 1854, that 
£192 15s, has been paid to pensioners. It is gratifying to state that, 
during the last three years, the society has increased the number of 


pensioners from nine to eighteen, and that another election will take — 
place for the ensying holydays. This very useful charity has strong 


claims on the attention of the public, considering that most of the pen- — 


‘sioners filled for many years, in earlier life, the position of respectable 
tradesmen, and are therefore of a class superior to.those generally in — 
receipt of alms. Although much good has therefore resulted from the |. 


operation of this society, yet as fresh applications are continually being 
brought under the notice of the committee, equally deserving with 


those already relieved, an increased support is earnestly solicited, in | 


order that the benefits of the charity may be further extended, and a 
larger amount of assistance afforded to our humbler brethren. a 


OBITUARY. 


NOTICE. 
HE Congregation “ Emanu-El,” of San Francisco, California, is desirous of 
obtaining a Minister competent to perform divine ‘Service according to the 
German Minhag, and deliver lectures; also to instruct in spiritual and Heb in 


- education the youth of the congregation. 


The probationary term of office is three years, with a compensation of 3 599 
dollars'a year, and attendant perquisites. | 
One capable of delivering German and English lectures preferred. — eran. 
None need apply without being provided with the best references and testimo. | 
nials of former efficiency.. Letters to be addressed to the undersigned. | 
For further information, apply to the Rev. Isaac Leeser, of Philadelphia, — 
| HENRY SELIGMAN, President, 


| The only True and Correct Hebrew and English z 


Almaneack is Vallentine’s, for Two Years, 


Mebrew and English Calendar 
For the years 5615 and 5616 from the Creation, | Eee 
Corresponding with the C.E, 1834, 1855, and 1856, 
Replete with important, and useful information, published in this Almanack Only. 
Containing, also the Jewish and Christian Holidays for the ensuing Eight Years 


| A CoMPANION TO THE ALMANACK—Time of Sabbath commencing and going-out 


in the British Colonies, etc., etc., etc. | 
BY 1. VALLENTINE.. 
Price 


| Printed and published by I. Valentine, A Duke-street, Aldgate, and may be had 


of all the Jewish and other Booksellers. — 


1. V. will have for ma. a choice selection of green and 
mom, at his usual low prices. 


Died; on the August, at her residence, 15, Middlesex-street, 


Jane, wife of Lewis Lazarus, aged 69 years, who was for many years a- | 


great sufferer, and is deeply regretted by her numerous friends and 


relatives. 


MARRIED, 


On the 30th of August, by the Rev, Dr, Adler, Ignace Cohn, Esq., of Princes-street, | 


Cavendish-square, and Copthall Chambers, eighth son of N. D, Cohn, Esq., of Frankfort- 
 on-the-Maine, to Amelia, only daughter of Z. A, Jessel, Esq., of Saville-row. 7 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr, Frank Coleman is informed that there is an English translation of the portions of | 


the Mishna, and a German transiation of the first volume of the Talmud ( Berachot) ; 
both may be had at the Jewish Chronicle Office, We know of no translation in the 
French, excepting isolated parts, Parts of ‘Maimonides’ works are also translated 


distressed Jews in the Holy Land, in our next, — 


A. G., and other correspondents, as also the continued list of subscriptions for the 


Received—Thre Clerical Journal, and papers relative to ‘the important: improvement in a 


the manufacture of iron, which will be attended to in our next, 


JEWS ORPHAN ASYLUM, 
| Tenter Ground, Goodman's Fields. | 


N OTICE is hereby given, that the ‘undermentioned children (deprived of One 


Parent only) were duly elected as Inmates of the Asylum at the Genera! Court 
of Governors and Subscribers held on the 6th inst., viz,—_ 
| SELINA BARNETT, aged 9 years. 
REUBEN GREENBERG , 9 ,, | 
JANE ISRAEL | 


The Committee of Management also give notice, that pursuant to a resolution 


declaring Vacancies for Three Children destitute of Both Parents, a meeting was 
held on Monday, the 28th inst., to receive applications, at which only one petition 
was received; viz., in behalf of Fanny Isaacs, aged 9 years, and Woolf Isaacs, aged 
8 years, the orphan children. of Benjamin and Esther Isaacs; when it was resolved 


- unanimously resolved, “ That the said Orphans being duly qualified, be forthwith | 


admitted as Inmates.” 
Augnst 31st, 5614—1854.. J, SALOMONS, Sec. 


~ 


Lh hepato by the Dublin Congregation, a Gentleman well qualified to conduct 
a School, He must be competent to teach Hebrew thoroughly, and also 


capable of giving lectures in English weekly, and on the various Holidays, in the — 
Synagogue. None need apply but those who can produce testimonials of a highly- — 


satisfactory nature, and as a liberal salary will be given, one who is well qualified 
to fulfil the duties of a schoolmaster is requisite. | | 


A recommendation from the Rev. Dr. Adier will be necessary. = 


All letters and communications to be addressed to John Davis, Esq., 115, Grafton- 


Wanted, 


_ Situation, as Cook, by a Jewess. Please address, H., 38, John-street, | 


Commercial-road. 


| B' a Lady, of the Jewish persuasion, a Situation, as Companion, or to undertake 


the management of a household. She. . | 
ve no objection to travel. is very clever et her needle, and would 


For address and references, spply to the Rev. R, Il. Cohen, Sussex House, Dover. 


Houndsditch. 


To Proressor | 


¢ publicity, you are at liberty to use it, 


Education. Germany, 


> : LIMITED number of Young Gentlemen are received in ‘the family of A 


Professor at. CARtSRUHE (Baden), who superintends their studies, either 
CLASSICAL, COMMERCIAL, or POLYTECHNICAL. They will be taught in every branch 
by professors. of European celebrity—of whom it is only necessary to mention . 
names like RepTeENBACHER, EISENLOHR, WALCHNER—and are entered as students - 
in. the Polytechnical Institute (the most celebrated on the continent) or the 
Classical College, according to the branch of studies they are intended to pursue. 

The new course opens on the Ist October next. Parents may rest assured that 


their sons will be treated with kindness, and find in the Professor’s family all the — 


Terns (including board, lodging, and tuition), 60 GUINEAS PER ANNUM. _ 


For references, list of studies, etc., apply at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, — 


1s, Houndsditch. 


 MErs. Hartog’s Pestalozzian School for Young 


Ladies. 


VPRS. I., in calling attention to her Establishment, begs to offer a few words : 


_. with regard to the system pursued by her. | 
Thesystem, which was first introduced by Pestalozzi, is erroneously supposed by 
some to be inapplicable, except to very young children, But the. experience of 
eminent teachers in France and Germany, as well as in the English government — 
schools, has proved that this is a fallacy, and that there is no mode of instruction 
so likely to facilitate the improvement of. pupils, whatever age they may be, or 
however far advanced in education. | 
Terms on application, Mrs, Hartog receives boys under eight years of age. 
Monsieur Alphonse Hartog, Professor of French and German, continues to give 


-Jessons in Schoo!s and Private Families. 


Water Filterer and Drinking Cup, 
T,‘OUR Inches by two, and adapted for the pocket. 3s. 9d., with Instructions. 
Filters enough Water for a Family’s use, and can serve in any climate. 
At I. Solomon's, Wholesale Optician, | 
Red Lion-square, London. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILES. | 
AN EXTRAORDINARY CURE OF DROPSY, AFTER SUFFERING FOR . 
- Copy of a Letter from Mr. G. Briggs, Chemist, Goole, dated February 15th, 1858, ° 
- Sir, —I have much pleasure in informing you of a most: surprising cure of Dropsy, 
recently effected by your valuable medicines, Captain Jackson, of this place, was 
afflicted with Dropsy for upwards of eighteen months, to such an extent that it caused his 


| body and limbs to be much swollen, and water oozed, as it were from his skin, se that 

a daily change of apparel became necessary, Notwithstanding the various remedies — 
_ tried, and the different medical men consulted, all was of no avail, until he commenced 
| using your Pills, by which, and a strict attention to the printed directions, he was ellec- - 


tually cured, and his health perfectly re-establishedy If you deem this worthy of 


I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 


These celebrated Pills are wonderfully efficacious ‘in the following complaints — 
Ague Debility Inflammation Stone and Gravel 
Asthma Jaundice Tic Douloureux 
Bilious Complaints Dysentery Liver Complaints Tumours 
Blotches on the Skin Erysipelas Lumbago 
Bowel Complaints Feversofall kinds Piles ‘Worms of all kinds 
Colies Rheumatism Weakness, from 
Constipation of the Gout Scrofula, or King’s whatever cause 
Bowels Hieadache Evil ete, ote, 
Consumption Indigestion Sore Throats 


Sold at the Establishment of Professor Hottoway, 244, Strand (near Temple-Bar), 
London, and by all respectable Draggists and Dealers in Medicines throughout the 


Civilised World, at the following prices: 


28. 9d., 4s. 6d, 11s., 22s,, and 33s. each Box, 
GwThere is a considerable saving by taking the larger sizes, 


N.B,—Directions for the guidance of patients in every disorder are affixed to each Box. 


— 


Printed for the Proprietor, Marcus Heyman Bresslan, of No. 18, Mansell-street, Goodman's Fie 
in the parish of St. Mary’s, Whitechapel, at the Printing Office, Circus Place, London Walh 
by Jolin Wertheimer, of No. 1. C:rcus Place, London Wall, and published by John Wesley, 
54, Paternoster-row, and may be had xt the Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditeh, in the 


City of London; also of George Trowbridge, 8, Upper Newi Liverpool; M. H. . 
4, York-street, Ducie-bridge, Manchester ; and M. 56, Coleshill-street, Birmingham. 
| September 1, 1854- 
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